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(On Friday, May 21, the telephone 
ing in the office of the Chicago Chapter 
f the Federation, and the speaker insist- 
{ that Lew Berne come at once, that he 
suldn’t talk further over the telephone. 
fter hanging up, Berne announced 
hat something was wrong at Uni- 


This was something of a shock be- 
luse the negotiating committee of the 
cal at Universal Oil Products Com- 
ny and the management had been car- 
ing on amicable negotiations for 
Wary adjustments and a closed shop 
rreement. 


“The trouble, it was learned, was that 
5 men, 19 of whom were union men, 
iluding the chairman of the nego- 
ating committee, were dismissed. Lack 
work was given as the reason. No 
rsuments would move the company 
ficials who argued that they had no 
ork for the men to do. Seniority was 
ven no consideration, and to the com- 
ittee it looked like an attempt to 
teak up the union. 


A strike is voted 


‘Emergency meetings of the River- 
de plant and the Chicago drafting de- 
artment, as well as the East Chicago 
hit of the company located on Shell 
il grounds, were called that evening. 
he decision to strike was made by 
hanimous standing vote at enthusiastic 
leetings. The management was to be 
ven until 11 o'clock Monday, May 
4th to re-instate the men, and if they 
fused, a strike whistle would stop the 
work in all three places. 


The management had been notified 
‘receive the committee at 10 o'clock 
onday morning. The management in- 
sted that it was helpless, that it could 
Ot re-instate the men, and pleaded 
ith the committee not to call the 
Tike. However, at 11 o'clock sharp, 
‘shrill whistle was blown and with 
Military precision all the draftsmen in 
le main office folded their arms and 
Opped working. 

‘In a short while, the committee was 
‘ked to enter the private office. The 
Ommissioner of the uniformed police 
| Chicago wanted to see them. When 


Strike 


the spokesman began to talk, the old 
policeman raised his hand and said, 
“Now boys, I want you to remember 
one thing—I used to be a draftsman 
and the reason that I am in this uni- 
form is because I couldn’t make a liv- 
ing as a draftsman. Now I think we 
understand each other, so let me hear 
the whole story.” 

After hearing all the details of what 
had happened, the Commissioner said 
that he was for the boys, and all he 
asked was that they behave themselves. 


A good cop 

“What do you want to do, hold a 
sit-down?” 

“Tt makes no difference to us, it is 
up to the company. If they prefer, we 
would just as soon walk out and 
picket.”’ 

The Commissioner thought for a 
moment and said, ‘I guess that would 
be better. Now remember, not too many 
pickets, but also not too few.” 

So the men, on order from the strike 
captain, marched into the street and 
divided into picketing squads, parading 
back and forth on Jackson Boulevard 
and Michigan Avenue, the full length 
of the Universal Oil Products offices. 


Oil workers help 


In the meantime, the East Chicago 
plant was completely shut down, due 
to the fact that it was on Shell Oil 
property and the United Oil Workers’ 
Union warned the company against 
having a picket line, as their men would 
not respect the Shell Oil contract and re- 
fused to go through a Federation picket 
line. The company then shipped 
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Technicians picket on Chicago’s Michigan 
Boulevard to win increases and seniority 


“‘loyal’’ workers from the East Chicago 
plant to the Riverside plant in an at- 
tempt to keep it going. As East Chicago 
is in Indiana and the Riverside plant 
is in Illinois, this constituted breaking 
2 Federal law by shipping strike break- 
ers across the State line. 

At the Riverside plant, out of 300 
workers, 225 were out. Picketing was 
orderly, and the morale of the men was 
exceptionally good. Threats, bribes, 
police intimidation, arrests and the 
company union all proved ineffective. 
Four strikers in Riverside were arrest- 
ed on charges of conspiracy, but our 
attorney, with funds supplied by the 
International Labor Defense, bailed 
them out immediately. The other strik- 
er was arrested on suspicion, but a del- 
egate of strikers secured his release after 


_a few hours. 


Strike meetings were held every day 
at both plants and were well attended 
and enthusiastic. The Riverdale plant 
was picketed 24 hours a day. Wives of 
strikers were on the line. They also 
visited the wives of scabs and their ef- 
forts brought results. 


Victory 


After two weeks, the strike was set- 
tled on June 7, with a decisive victory 
for the Riverside and E. Chicago chem- 
ists and technicians. 


The strike has won wage increases 
up to $65 for all. 

Recognition was granted to the un- 
ion as bargaining agent for its mem- 
bers; with a 40-hour, 5-day week; seni- 
ority rights blended with merit and rec- 
ognition of the right of the union to a 
voice in determination of seniority and 
merit when layoffs or rehiring are con- 
sidered in the future, not only for its 
own members, but for all employees; 
two weeks’ notice with pay for all at 
time of layoff; and reinstatement of all 
strikers without loss of seniority or 
vacations, 


In the Drafting Department, the 
management continues to maintain that 
there is no work and that over a hun- 
dred men were laid off for that reason. 
Further. that for the duration of the 
strike it was impossible to get work for 
the drafting room and that even the 
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scabs would be laid off if no new work 
comes in. The company has been able 
tc satisfy the Labor Board that this is 
true. 

The company, in order to show its 
good faith, has agreed to reemploy 


five union men in the Drafting Depart- 
ment and to grant union representation 
and recognition. Two of these men are 
members of the strike committee. The 
complaints against the arrested strikers 
were dropped. 


The conduct of the Federation meg 
and women who participated in this 
strike was a credit to the entire orgap_ 
ization and there is no question of the 
lasting benefits to technical men in the 
city of Chicago. 


CIO Leads the Technician 


The average technical man may not be a 
trade-unionist, but he has lost some illusions 


A mining engineer in San Francisco 
writes that he has “‘long observed the 
inequity of the system which takes ad- 
vantage of an excess in supply over de- 
mand, and inadequately remunerates 
all but a favored few.’’ He offers his 
help in organizing engineers under the 
GLO banner. 

From a technician in an X-ray labor- 
atory in New Hampshire: “I belong to 
that forgotten groupof laborers known 
as ‘X-Ray-Technicians’, a large group 
of underpaid, invariably seven days- 
a-week, never less than nine or ten 
hours a day, workmen, who physicians 
think should work ‘for the glory of 
medicine’ while they reap the finan- 
cial benefits.” 

A Berkeley, California chemist 
writes that organization is the only 
hope for the engineer and the C.LO. 
can lead the way. 

A Berkely, California chemnist 
writes, ‘the need for organization here 
on the Pacific Coast is very acute...” 


A zoologist in Madison, Wis., “‘read 
with approval of the Federation's re- 
ceiving a charter.” 


They want the CIO 


And so the letters have come into 
the National Office daily, for the past 
month. Negotiations are now going on 
with various independent technical 
groups that would more than double 
our national membership, each organ- 
ization seeking C.I.O. affiliation for 
its membership. : 

Why all this interest in the C.I.O.? 

Has the college-bred technical man 
suddenly become democratic? Is he 
willing to march arm in arm with the 
production worker to demand _ their 
joint rights? Does the designer, chem- 
ist Or mining engineer now see the light 
and condone strikes, picketing, and 
other trade union practices? 
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Guy K. Young 
Nattonal Organizer 


No, hardly that. The terms “‘trade 
unionism’ to the average technical man 
still means the business agent in a der- 
by hat and a big cigar held at a 45 
degree angle. It recalls to his mind the 
shaking down of the “‘helpless’’ employ- 
ers. He can still read, without scepticism, 
of industrial progress held up by out- 
side agitators. 


Some illusions lost 


The average technical man today is 
a long way from being trade union 
conscious. He is still snobbish and he 
still believes that he is better than the 
production worker. He is just the same 
as he always has been except for one 
thing. He is losing his illusions about 
his future. He has at last come to real- 
ize that in spite of education and ex- 
perience his security is not safe; that 
those who rise to the coveted executive 
positions are close friends to the chair- 
man of the board; that the technical 
worker is being forced closer each year 
to the position of the production 
worker—hourly rates of pay, no vaca- 
tion or sick leave. 


He is going through the same men- 
tal processes that every union man has 
gone through. He is interested in 
unionism in order to protect his econ- 
omic security. He still has his pride and 
his belief in his rights as an individual. 
But he is beginning to think that or- 
ganization may help him as well as 
other people working for wages. 


The cause of this change in the tech- 
nical man’s attitude is the C.I.O. drive. 
Those in the mass production industries 
have observed at first hand how the 
production workers have organized 
and gone on to victory under the C.I.O. 
banner. Where before they had always 


believed labor unions to be crooked 
dictatorships, they have learned that 
C.I.O. unions are democratic and that 
the members conduct their own affairs 
through their own elected officers, 
They have learned first hand how the 
plant grievance committee, made up of 
the men themselves and possibly an of- 
ficer of the union, sit down in confer- 
ence with the management and _peace- 
ably iron out their differences. 


This is not the old idea of union- 
ism with the business agent and his 
proverbial cigar. This is something 
new known as collective bargaining, 
recognized as a part of the law of our 
land through the terms of the Wagner 
Act. This means of solving labor 
troubles has been advocated and proven 
to be most effective by C.I.O. It per- 
mits neither side to be unreasonable. 


What we gain 


John L. Lewis and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, are lead- 
ing the way for technical workers to 
follow. They have made a place in this 
vast industrial organization for the 
union for technical men. This gives 
engineers, architects, and chemists from 
the highest class down to the lowest 
grade technician a union that has the 
backing of the great industrial unions. 
This affiliation of the F.A.E.C.T. to 
the C.I.O. will in addition give the 
profession as a whole an enormous 
labor backing for legislation that will 
outlaw racketeering employment agen- 
cies; that will regulate the patent situ- 
ation so as to protect the individual 
inventor from unreasonable contracts: 

These are just a few of the benefits” 
that can be expected from this affilia- 
tion. All that the technical man needs 
to do is organize and he can get any- 
thing within reason. That makes it all 
very simple because no technical man 
would be unreasonable. 
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Professional men and women are 
jeeply shocked by the lawless and 
yutal attack of servicemen of the Ford 
Motor Company upon men and wom- 
n distributing union leaflets before 
fe Ford plant, under authority of a 
yolice permit issued by the Common 
Souncil of the City of Dearborn. 


xy the Ford Motor Company of the 
Sonstitution of the United States and 
f the Wagner National Labor Rela- 
jons Act. 

Reverend Raymond Sanford, of the 
Sommission on Church and Industry, 
Shicago Church Federation, and ob- 
erver for the Conference for the Pro- 
fection of Civil Rights said, “I have 
never seen such ruthless unprovoked as- 
ault as that perpetrated by the Ford 
ervicemen.”’ 

Protest of the brutal beatings and 
injuries to Walter Reuther and Richard 
*rankensteen and other members of the 
mternational Automobile Union is 
he duty of every professional man 
nd woman who believes that civil 


The following report was read be- 
ore a meeting of the New York 


Yhapter by Michael Powsner, Secre- 
Many communications have been 


ddressed to the Secretary of the New 
fork Chapter from organizations rais- 
hg funds or collecting medical supplies 
Or the democratic government of 
pain. Many Federation members have 
@cently written, urging the Union to 
DOperate in efforts to aid Spain. 

It was the feeling of the Executive 
lommittee that no official campaign 
1 cooperation with these agencies 
Ould be endorsed until the general re- 
ction of our membership had been 
Scertained. To this end a committee 
Mas been designated to carry out such 
canvas in all sections, and members 
fe urged to acquaint the committee 
Ath their feelings about Spain. 
However, the members of the Exe- 
Utive Committee feel that, as civilized 
man beings, they can do no less than 
Ncur in an appeal issued recently by 
Number of prominent Americans. 
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rights must be cherished and defended. 
Men and women of the professions 
who have organized for their own 
social and economic security should 
realize that they are not excluded from 
such similar intimidation and assault 
because of their professional standing. 

Robert Mifflin Sentman, National 
President of our organization, was also 


a victim of the assault by servicemen ° 


of the Ford Motor Company, for the 
simple reason that our organization 
desires to secure improved working 
conditions and wages and the elimina- 
tion of the feudal grip of Ford over 
technical professional men employed 
there. 


Federation members throughout the 
country were at first alarmed when 
they read in the press of the slugging 
of Sentman at the gates of the River 
Rouge plant. On the evening of May 
26th, the day Mr. Ford’s ‘“‘employees’’ 
attacked the union leaders, the Na- 
tional Office, in communication with 
Sentman, was assured by him that his 
injuries were of a minor nature and 


This appeal to the conscience of the 
world to protest the deliberate and bar- 
baric destruction of Guernica by the 
Spanish fascists has been signed by the 
following people: Bishop Wm. T. 
Manning; Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
the Reverend Dr. Edgar De Witt 
Jones, President of the Council of 
Churches of Christ; Senators Wm. E. 
Borah and Gerald P. Nye; Represent- 
atives Hamilton Fish and Caroline 
O’Day; President James Rowland An- 
gell of Yale; Newton D. Baker, Alfred 
M. Landon, Dr. Albert Einstein, Ed- 
ward A. Filene, Henry L. Stimson and 
others. 

Excerpts from the téxt of the Appeal 
fellow: 

“The ancient Basque City of Guer- 
nica has been razed to the ground by 
Fascist Insurgent airplanes. Unfortified 
and unarmed, its houses, churches and 


defenseless inhabitants—10,000 men, 
women, and children, including ref- 
ugees—were bombed and _ machine- 


gunned for nearly four hours without 
ceasing. 


Ford Shows His Hand 


would permit him to continue his 
work on the following day. This in- 
formation was at once passed on to the 
other chapters. At a general member- 
ship meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter, Brother Sentman’s telegram, read 
from the platform, was greeted’ with 
prolonged cheers. 


Sentman’s trip to the River Rouge 
plant arose out of an agreement for co- 
operative efforts between our Detroit 
Chapter, the United Automobile 
Workers of America, and the Society of 
Designing Engineers in the drive to 
organize all employees of the giant 
automotive industry. Under its CIO 
charter, the Federation has jurisdiction 
over all technical workers. In the 
automotive industry a considerable 
number of these now belong to the 
Society of Designing Engineers. The 
cooperative agreement now in opera- 
tion eliminates any possibility of juris- 
dictional conflict, while at the same 
time mnegotations are in progress to 
bring the Society into the Federation 
under the CIO banner. 


The Crime of Guernica 


“The toll of slaughtered innocents 
exceeds 800 persons. This is the crime 
of Guernica. And this is the unspeak- 
able crime on women and children, 
waged with a brutality and callousness 
unparalleled in modern times. 


“The massacre of Guernica has 
been confirmed in all its horror by 
such survivors as Canon Alberto 
Onaindia of Valladolid Cathedral and — 


by foreign correspondents. 


“Will the prayers of Guernica’s 
dead and dying go unanswered? Or 
will 300,000 civilians, women and 
children, soon meet a similar fate im 
Bilbao without the voices of civilized 
people being raised in overwhelming 
protest? 


“We refuse to countenance such atroc- 
ities by our silence . . . We denounce 
the Monstrous crime of Guernica 1m 
the name of justice and humanity... - 
We call upon all men of good will to 
protest this immense crime in the name 
of all that is sacred to human morality 
and decency,” 


Things To Remember 


About the Supreme Court Controversy 


It is important to understand the 
nature of the government under which 
we live. Strictly speaking, the charac- 
ter of our government has changed 
from that of a democracy to that of an 
oligarchy. The United States Constitu- 
tion provides for a government of three 
coordinate branches—the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial. Nowhere 
in the Constitution is there a provisicn 
giving any one of these three branches 
power over the other two. Yet the 
Supreme Court over a period of years 
has taken to itself the power to sit in 
judgment upon the acts of the legis- 
lature, and it now functions as a super- 
legislature. 


In its legislative capacity, however, 
by the very nature of things, the 
Court does not and cannot function as 
a constructive legislature but only as 
a destructive one. The undesirability of 
this system of government is readily 
apparent to any student of American 
history. Under the guise of preserving 
the Constitution, the Court has been 
for many years a barrier standing in 
the path of social progress. For ex- 
ample, in 1923, the Supreme Court 
ruled that minimum wage laws for 
women were unconstitutional. In 
1937, as a result of tremendous agita- 
tion agair~. its former decisions, it 
ruled such legislation constitutional by 
a vote of five to four. 


The minimum wage case 


The minimum wage case illustrates 
anew the fact that ours is a “‘govern- 
ment by chance.’ For fourteen years 
the Constitution prohibited the pas- 
sage of minimum wage laws. Now 
the very same Constitution, without 
change of a single solitary word, per- 
mits minimum wage laws. This re- 
markable feat of finding the same 
document holding both ways is accom- 
plished because one man, Justice 
Roberts, changed his views. If Justice 
Roberts had once more held to the 
position that he took in 1936, the 
Constitution would still read that min- 
imum wage laws are unconstitutional. 
We have a written Constitution, but 
the Constitution is what the judges say 
1) 1s: 

The notion that the Supreme Court 
is a bulwark in defense of civil liber- 
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By Stdney E. Cohn 
Attorney 


ties is utterly absurd and is not at all 
borne out by the record. The Supreme 
Court has never declared unconstitu- 
tional any criminal syndicalism law or 
any gag law curbing civil rights and 
liberties. Even in the Herndon case 
the majority opinion did not declare 
the law unconstitutional. It merely 
said that the use of the law was op- 
pressive. Again four of the judges de- 
clared that the law was perfectly con- 
stitutional and that the use of the law 
was not oppressive. His Majesty King 
Robert again decided what the Con- 
stitution really said. 


Debs went to jail 


One of the greatest liberals that ever 
sat on the bench, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, wrote the unanimous 
opinion sending Eugene V. Debs to jail 
for opposing war. The Espionage Act 
passed by Congress is clearly an invasion 
of the civil rights and liberties guar- 
anteed by the written Constitution; if 
ever there was justification for the 
Supreme Court declaring a law of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, here was justi- 
fication. Of course, the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the 
espionage laws. A glance back into 
American history will show that long 
before the Supreme Court usurped the 
powers of passing on the constitution- 
ality of acts of Congress, at the time 
when Congress passed the Alien and 
Sedition’ Law, a law objectionable to 
the people, the people did not turn to 
the Supreme Court as a protector but 
to the next session of Congress, which 
was compelled to repeal the law. 


What about De Jonge? 


History repeats itself. In the recent 
De Jonge case, the Supreme Court did 
not declare unconstitutional the Oregon 
criminal syndicalism statute. It merely 
held that the District Attorney had 
not complied with all the technicalities 
necessary in order to obtain a convic- 
tion under that law. However, the peo- 
ple of the State of Oregon passed judg- 
ment upon the law and repealed it. 

It is well to remember that the pro- 


posed plan for reorganization is aimed 
ai depriving the Court of its power tg 
pass upon the acts of Congress, Jp 
would not deprive the Court of  jtg 
present power to determine whether ap 
individual has had a fair trial in ac 
cordance with the provisions of the 
United States Constitution. ; 

Chief Justice Hughes has only re 
cently said that the Supreme Court 
does not sit as a court of justices, and 
a close examination of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court since its inception 
sustains Justice Hughes’ position only 
too conclusively. 


An amendment? 

The reactionary forces now pretend 
that they recognize the desirability of 
amending the Constitution. This 
amendment agitation is primarily de 
signed for the purpose of throwing 
the whole question into confusion and 
thereby maintaining the status quo, 
Among the many objections to the 
amendments are: 
1. The difficulty of the amendment 
process. For example, every political 
party, Republican, Democratic, 
ist and Communist, has officially con- 
demned child labor. Every president 
of the United States since Calvin Coo- 
lidge and every presidential candidate, 
with the exception of Alfred E. Smith, 
has called for the passage of the child 
labor amendment. Yet, despite these 
facts, the child labor amendment has 
not passed, although it has been before 
the public for fourteen years. Can any- 
one honestly believe that an effective 
amendment curbing the powers of the 
Supreme Court will be passed? 
2. The so-called Workers’ Rights” 
Amendment is objectionable because it 
would leave to the Supreme Court the 
power to interpret the laws enacted by 
Congress with respect to social security, 
etc. The history of the interpretation 
given to the fourteenth amendment by 
the Supreme Court is enough to make 
a realistic student shudder at the 
thought of the Supreme Court intet 
preting a Workers’ Rights Amendment 
Only recently a judge in Maine declared 
that a strike was illegal under the) 
Wagner Act because no vote had beet 
taken by the majority of the worke 
to go out on strike despite the fact that 
Section 13 of the Wagner Act reads 4 
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flows: Nothing in this act shall be 
ronsttued so as to interfere with or 
pede or diminish in any way the 


In the world of labor organization, 
the present is a period of turmoil and 
reat growth. C.I.O. headquarters in 
Washington and in all the different re- 
ions, cities, and industries are a melt- 
mg pot into which problems of all 
inds are daily and almost hourly 
thrown. 

At these centers, the tumultuous and 
xuberant demands of hundreds of 
thousands who never before knew what 
| union was, jostle together and com- 
pel attention. 

Out of this turmoil of growth, and 
ten confusion, out of this melting pot 
Mf widely-varying demands, there is 
ow beginning to emerge the firm metal 
f a new and greater labor movement. 


The CIO changes 


_ The C.1.0., which was born little 
nore than a year ago as an idea, a com- 
mittee and a cause, is now going through 
period of transition. Questions of 
lues, charters, regional representatives, 
ndustrial councils, and organizational 
orm generally, are the outward and 
echnical signs of C.I.O.’s coming of 
ge, 
Has the general policy of the C.I.O. 
hanged in this period? 
Originally the C.I.O. confined its or- 
anizing activities to one or two of the 
ass-production industries, such as 
teel, automobiles, and rubber. Now it 
$ not only concentrating on such in- 
lustries as textiles and oils, but it is 
iso opening its doors wide to all other 
Inorganized workers who desire the 
enefits of industrial organization. 


The new movement 


Originally, the C.I.O. declared its 
irpose to be the organization of the 
Morganized into the A. F. of L. This 
lurpose was rudely frustrated by the 
Uspension of the unions which made 
he attempt. Now the C.I.O., at long 
ast, has been forced to the building of 
he new movement outside the struc- 
Ure of the old. 

Yet these developments do not mean 


right to strike. Yet, in spite of this 
clear and concise language, a Court in- 
terpreted the act to mean that workers 


By Len De Caux 
Editor, Union News Service 


that there has been a change in the basic 
principles and policy of the C.I.O. 

The purpose—and the practice—still 
remains the building of labor organiza- 
tions where none existed before, not the 
invasion of organized fields. The results 
are still the strengthening of labor's 
hand. 

And if A. F. of L. splitters seem to 
have defeated the C.I.O.’s purpose of a 
unified movement, they have not been 
able to prevent the expansion of labor 
organization through the C.I.O., with 
its immediate result in greater solidarity 
and its ultimate promise of a wider 
and more real unity. 

Successful organization is contagious. 
The C.I.O. could not have confined it- 
self to one or two industries, even if it 
had wanted to. 


Workers demand organization 


Once it was seen that a labor leader- 
ship had emerged which meant business 
—and whose idea of organizing was to 
go out and organize, not to sit around 
in hotel lobbies and plot charter-snatch- 
ing against those who organized them- 
selves—workers from every industry 
began knocking at the doors of the C.I. 
O. organizing committees. 

And when it became obvious that 
the C.I.O. had the key to success, the 
demand became overwhelming. 

For a while the C.I.O. tried hard to 
stick to its concentration on its main 
industries, and to provide in makeshift 
fashion for those who wished to join it 
from other industries. The policy was 
to refer such groups to the A. F. of L. 
unions in their fields, or else to charter 
them temporarily into C.I.O. unions 
which made no final claims to jurisdic- 
tion, 

Several results followed from _ this 
policy. First, most of such groups re- 
fused to go into the A. F. of L. unions 
to which they were referred; they said 


could not strike until after a vote had 
been taken and it had been established 
that the workers wanted to strike. 


The ClO Comes of Age 


The organizational enthusiasm it has generated and the splitting tactics 


of the A.F. of L. force the C.1.O. to become a full-grown, labor movement 


they wanted to get into the C.L.O,, 
and they meant just that. Secondly, the 
adherence of unrelated groups became an 
embarrassment to many C.I.O. unions, 
which also felt they could not give them 
the service to which they were entitled, 
Finally, many such groups found them- 
selves with no place to go; they thought 
of themselves as C.1.0., organized un- 
der its inspiration, even entered into 
agreements in its name, and yet they 
had no formal connection. 


Charters now issued 


Confusions and difficulties of many 
kinds have resulted from the hesitation 
of the C.I.O. to accept all the organiza- 
tional implications of the new move- 
ment which it has established. But now 
at last the provisions are made for the 
regular chartering and acceptance into © 
the C.LO. of those who are already 
with it in everything but name. 

Two recent incidents illustrate the 
faithfulness of the C.I.O. to its original 
purpose of organizing the unorganized, 
and not disrupting existing unions. 

The first is the C.I.O. repudiation 
of unauthorized attempts to inject it 
into the organized building industry in 
New York City. 

The second is the solidarity ex- 
pressed by Director Brophy, and dem- 
onstrated by C.I.O. representatives in 
Los Angeles, with the striking motion 
picture crafts, although they are not 


ee 


part of the C.I.O. 


Treachery from the A.F.of L. 
Bot 
with tk 
F. of 


incidents are in sharp contrast 
@ disruption and scabbery of A. 
L. leaders. Wm. Green has not 

to stab Robinson’s union in 
« by chartering the ‘‘Blue card” 
Y union in Kansas, right after 
its employer-incited mob had gone 
around smashing up union halls. And 
in the pore strike, the International 
Alliance of Theatrical and Stage Em- 


ployees of the. A. F. of L. has been 
openly stabbing on its striking A. F. of 
L. brothers. 


. 
_s 
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The CIO Sends Greetings to 


The Professionals Must Organize 


James B. Carey, President 
United Electrical and Radio Workers 


I am happy to have this opportuni- 
ty to extend to the F.A.E.C.T. frater- 
nal greetings of our Union and to ex- 
press in behalf of our officers and 
members wishes for your success. 

Economic organization of engineers, 
draftsmen, chemists, architects and 
other workers in this field is becoming 
increasingly necessary. With manage- 
ment organizing through their trade 
associations on one side and labor in 
industry organizing through powerful 
industrial unions on the other, the wel- 
fare of the technicians and other white 
collar workers can only be protected 
through their effective organization. 
Professional people are realizing today 


more than ever before that they should 
become part of the onward march of 
labor to organize and protect their in- 
terests. 

F,A.E.C.T.—you have a job to do. 
This job is a difficult one, but the 
courage you displayed in carrying on 
your organizational activity on an in- 
dependent basis against great obstacles 
has proven to the world and to labor 
your ability to accomplish great 
things. Although your task is great, 
continued effort of the type you have 
shown in the past, plus the prestige of 
affiliation with the C.I.O., assures 
success in your program to completely 
organize the workers in your field. 

Please be assured that our organiza- 
tion will continue to cooperate with 
your Union. 


Rubber Workers Set the Pace 


Progress of the United Rubber 
Workers of America has been steady 
and rapid since its formation as an in- 
ternational union some 18 months ago. 


Some idea of the gains which the 
union has made organizationally may 
be gained from the following figures: 


Local unions have increased from 37 
to 127. Total membership has in- 
creased from 3,000 to approximately 
60,000. Since our convention last Sep- 
tember we have chartered 75 new locals 
and added more than 35,000 members 
to our union rolls. Of our local unions 
10% are 100% organized in their 
shops, 60% are 95% organized, and 
the others are making determined prog- 
ress toward the 100% mark. 


This progress is all the more phen- 
omenal when it is considered that the 
union has done all this without one 
penny of outside aid. All our aid— 
with the exception of organizers from 
the CIO and one from the A.F.of L. 
for five months—from outside sources 
consisted of $1,000 which we received 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor in the early days to help set up 
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By S. H. Dalrymple, President, 
United Rubber Workers of America 


the international offices in Akron. 

The expansion in membership has 
made it necessary to maintain 12 full 
time and one part time organizers in 
the field. We have been compelled to in- 
crease our clerical staff from one to sev- 
en, and to expand our office space from 
two small rooms to six. 


Benefits to the membership 


Or even more importance, of course, 
are the benefits which our members and 
rubber workers in general have derived 
from the United Rubber Workers. 

Here are some of the points gained in 
contracts which have been concluded by 
our local unions; 

Recognition of the union. 

Shortening of the work week to 30- 
40 hours, with an increase in the wage 
rate to forestall lowering of the aver- 
age weekly pay. 

General increases in the weekly pay. 

Vacations with pay. 

Seniority rights. 

Elimination of unjust discharges. 


No layoffs until the work week hag 
been reduced to 24 hours, and then 
layoffs to be according to negotiated 
seniority rules. 

At the end of April the United Rub- 
ber Workers concluded its first signed 
contract with a major rubber producer 
—the Firestone Tire % Rubber Co, 
This contract, historic in the sense that 


John L. Lewis 


it was our first with one of the Big 
Four, was historic also in that it gave 
our union exclusive collective bargain- 
ing rights. At this writing negotiations 
are in progress with other major pro- 
ducers and we are confident that they 
will fall in line with written contracts 
also. Needless to say, wages, hours and 
working conditions will no doubt be 
materially improved under the new 
contracts. 

The union has been active in defend- 
ing its members’ rights when these have 
been attacked. For instance, in Gadsden, 
Ala., 14 union men lost their jobs at 
the Goodyear plant last June in am 
anti-union outburst. The union has © 
fought this battle through the National — 
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abor Relations Board to such good 
ffect that the company recently agreed 
5 reinstate these men and negotiations 
re now in progress looking toward full 
4 pensation for these men for the time 
ney lost while they were laid off. 


Relation to the labor:movement 


The United Rubber Workers realizes 
mat it can make no progress apart 
om labor as a whole. Naturally then, 
ye are active participants in the CIO, 
nd in Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
In relation to the former, our organ- 
ers have many times organized groups 
utside our jurisdiction and then turned 
hem over to the international union to 
thich they rightfully belonged—even 
fit were in the A.F.of L. I regret that 
his policy has not been reciprocated by 
vat body. 

“In relation to the latter, we have ex- 
ted our influence to see that men with 
road vision, in sympathy with the 
rend of the times, have been appointed 
rt elected to political office, and at pres- 
nt in Akron our organization is whole- 
artedly behind Labor’s Non-Partisan 
eague’s effort to put a labor candidate 
n the mayor's chair. I am happy to say 
hat many of the league’s councilmanic 
andidates are members of our organ- 
zation. 

To spread the message of unionism, 
make labor conscious of its own 
ower and strength, we publish a 
nonthly paper, The United Rubber 
lorker, with a circulation of 70,000 
t present. Its editor is Robert L. Cru- 
en, an experienced newspaperman with 
good labor background. 


Relation to technicians 


Technicians can play an ever increas- 
g role in labor-management relation- 
hips. Problems keep cropping up in ne- 
Otiations which can be settled only by 
echnical experts. It has always been 
ur union policy to call in such experts 
hen necessary. 

Por instance, Local 5 at the Goodrich 
ant in Akron called in an industrial 
Agineer on a kotty wage rate issue 
Which seemingly could not be settled 
found the conference table. The union 
gave him a free hand, with permission 
© conduct a time study, if necessary. 
is a result, this situation was straight- 
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The Technical Men 


ened out to everyone’s satisfaction with- 
out resorting to drastic action. 


Organization of technical workers 
will, I believe, result in breaking down 
a good deal of the mutual distrust that 
now exists between workers and tech- 


nical men. Technical men will come to 
realize that in a very real sense their 
interests are tied up with ours, that in 
fighting for our rights we are also fight- 
ing for theirs, that as we go up or down, 
they go up or down. And workers will 
come to realize that technicians have a 
unique and important contribution to 
make towards evolving a civilization 
more just and harmonious. than that 
which we know today, that with the 
discoveries of science we can secure a 
better life for all. 


Technicians Join the Drive 


John Brophy 
Director, C.I.O. 


The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization is happy to welcome into 
its ranks the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. 

We have benefitted from the cooper- 
ation of the Federation in our organ- 
izing campaigns in the steel and other 
industries, and we are sure that the Fed- 
eration in its turn has benefitted from 
the general sweep of organization that 
has followed in the wake of the C.L.O. 
campaigns. 

Manual workers have usually been 
the first to organize, and C.I.O. efforts 
have been concentrated first on enlisting 
them. But that is not to say that union 
organization is not fully as much need- 
ed by technical men in our great indus- 
tries, nor that their participation is not 
necessary for the development of a fully 
rounded labor movement. 

The slowness of technical men to or- 
ganize has been due to reasons with 
which all of your members are naturally 
familiar—treasons which have related 


more to the individuality or isolation of 
their line of work than to any specially 
privileged position to which their skill 
and training might entitle them, but 
which they have not been able actually 
to secure in most cases due to lack of 
organization. 

‘There are evidences on all sides, how- 
ever, that the present wave of union 
organization is already‘ changing this 
situation, and the affiliation of the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians with the C.I.O. is 
one of the most encouraging and defin- 
ite of these. 

The principle of industrial organiza- 
tion, to which the C.I.O. is devoted, 
means that we consider every man and 
woman in an industry to be a citizen 
of that industry and equally entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of union 
organization, whether he be skilled or 
unskilled, white collar or manual work- 
er. This is the spirit in which the 
F.A.E.C.T. has gone about its organ- 
izing work and this is the spirit in 
which the C.I.O. has accepted it into 
its family of unions. 


And Even from Belgium 


From the chairman of the Federation 
of Engineers, Chemists, “Technicians 
and Retail Employees of Charleroi, 
Belgium, the FAECT has received the 
following letter: 

I have just seen in the C.I.O. Union 
News Service of May 24 that you have 
affiliated to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization during this month. 

I am interested in all union events 
in the USA, where the great leader, 
John Lewis, carries on a masterful 


drive against the industrial magnates 
after the long and unbelievable inactiv- 
ity of the old AF of L. 


In France and Belgium we are very 
sympathetic to the new trade union 
movement and we understand the great 
significance of this, not only to the 
American working class, but to the 
working class of the world. 

I receive the regular service of the 
Union News but I wish to have your 
newspaper if you have one. 


Are Architects Human? 


Have the atelier, the charette, the cocktail parties with 
the boss left the architect uninterested in his salary? 


Is the architect human? Is he quite 
different from the engineer or the 
chemist? Have the atelier, the charette, 
the cocktail parties with the boss so 
penetrated his moral fiber as to leave 
him uninterested in salaries and work- 
ing conditions? In short, is the archi- 
tectural draftsman unorganizable? 

For over a year now thoughts such 
as these must have percolated through 
the minds of Federation members. 
Now with our emphasis on private in- 
dustry and our entrance into the CIO, 
the problem of the architectural drafts- 
men calls for an immediate solution. 

It was the idea of helping to form- 
ulate such a program that the follow- 
ing analysis was prepared by the Ar- 
chitects’ Section of the New York 
Chapter of the FAECT and presented 
to the Eastern Conference in May. 

Our inquiry began first with the 
nature of the architectural office itself. 

We found that in New York there 
were four distinct types of architectural 
offices. In other cities, of course, one 
or more of these types may not exist. 
For each of these types we attempted 
to find an organizational approach and 
now we are able to report certain suc- 
cesses. 


Oganizatiornal strategy 


We outline below the main types of 
offices and the organization program 
we found best adapted to each. 

1. The architectural office as an ad- 
junct to a commercial firm. This is the 
type of office set up by the large chain 
stores such as Woolworth, Kress, Ler- 
ner’s, by department stores such as 
Macy’s, and by mail order houses such 
as Montgomery Ward and Sears Roe- 
buck. Some students of the architec- 
tural profession point to this type as 
the ultimate goal in the trend toward 
rationalization of the architectural pro- 
fession. At any rate, this type exists, 
is growing more and more in impor- 
tance and presents an extremely favor- 
able field for organization. For in this 
type of office, most of all, the intimate 
employer-employee relationship of the 
old time professional office disap- 
peared. The relation of architectural 
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By Roy Weber 
Chairman, Architects Section 
New York Chapter 


draftsman to employer becomes coldly 
impersonal. The draftsman punches a 
time clock morning, noon and evening, 
speed-up, callous hiring and firing and 
low pay are the usual accompaniments. 
The architectural employee becomes an 
employee and nothing more. His salary 
and working conditions are determined 
solely by the market. 

As a result employees of such firms 
are particularly open to organization, 
for, disliking as they do the conditions 
under which they work, they are at the 
same time aware that only union or- 
ganization can help them. It was in of- 
fices such as these, Macy’s in New York, 
and Montgomery Ward in Chicago, 
that Federation organizational advances 
first got definite improvement in hours 
and working conditions for the men. 
As a fruitful goal for organization the 
New York Chapter again emphasizes 
concentrated attention to this type. 


The specialty office 

2. Somewhat similar to type no. I, 
but differing in many important factors 
is the industrial specialty office. Includ- 
ed under this term are iron, stone and 
woodworking draftsmen. The situation 
among the woodworking draftsmen is 
unique and particularly favorable to or- 
ganization. 

To begin with, the draftsmen work 
in large shops employing anywhere 
from 25 to 100 carpenters, woodwork- 
ers and finishers—all organized. These 
craftsmen receive about twice the salary 
of the draftsmen. Their working con- 
ditions in general are better. Finally, 
woodworking drafting itself is a highly 
specialized field, requiring years of ex- 
perience; consequently the field is rel- 
atively restricted and practically all the 
draftsmen know each other. 

The question is simply to organize 
them. In the New York Chapter we 
have set. them up as a Woodworking 
Council. Business agents of the Car- 
penter’s Union, even though not in the 
C.I.O., have agreed to distribute our 


circulars. We estimate that there are 
about fifty draftsmen all told in the 
larger and more important shops. Of 
these we have now organized about a 
third. When we have signed up a good 
majority, we intend to present a joint 
agreement to the Association of Wood- 
working Employees, setting up stand- 
ards of hours and wages, with the ul- 
timate goal of the closed shop. 

In the meantime as the work of or- 
ganizing these men progresses, we find 
ourselves in a position to act as an em- 
ployment agency. Openings whenever 
they appear are reported to the Federa- 
tion, and we in turn hand them on im- 
mediately to our list of unemployed — 
draftsmen. All of’this, of course, cre- 
ates good will and speeds the progress — 
of organization. 


The cut-throat office 


3. The third type of firm is what we — 
call, for want of a better term, the small 
cut-throat office. Jobs are small, con-— 
sisting of alterations and small apart- 
ment house work; competition is very 
keen, with competing architects chisel- — 
ling their fees down to the nearest dime. — 
Inevitably the draftsman suffers the 
most in this arrangement. He is speeded 
up unmercifully; his salary hovers 
around all-time depression lows. 

A number of men from these offices 
have come to us asking to be organized. 
Out of discussion with them we feel ~ 
that here again our objective should be 
some sort of joint agreement with the — 
group of employees as a whole. Already — 
several of these offices, each employing ~ 
three or four men, are organized. We are 
concentrating, partly by letter but es- 
pecially’ by personal contact, on organ-— 
izing the dozen or so other offices. We 
can then ask for bargaining rights and 
minimum working standards for out 
men without at the same time singling” 
out any one group of employees for dis- 
crimination. The men themselves react 
favorably to this procedure, feeling that 
it answers the question of what twO- 
or three men by themselves can do if” 
one small office. 4 

4. Lastly there is the more or less” 
traditional type of professional officee 
The employer is usually a member of 4 
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professional society such as the AIA or 
; local architectural league. ‘‘Profession- 
gi ethics” still play a large part in the 
employer's relation to his competitors. 
Employers and employees still main- 
fain the appearance of one happy fam- 
ly. Wages and working conditions if 
pot necessarily good are at any rate 
condoned. The draftsman feels that his 
employer would gladly pay him more 
{ business only would permit it. A per- 
onal relationship still exists between 
the draftsman and his boss. Frequently 
he draftsman is even a member of the 
rm or at least has his name on the let- 
erhead. As a consequence, it is not 
gard to understand why the draftsman 
has thus far been loathe to organize. 


— 


Play both ends 


Our proposal here is somewhat un- 
usual, but we feel it merits a trial. We 
suggest working both ends. That is, 
york from the point of view both of 
the employer and the employee. To the 
employer we shall say, ‘Competition is 
‘utting into your fees to such an extent 
hat, unwilling as you may be, you find 
yourself forced to cut your draftsmen’s 
alary down to the level of your com- 
betitors. We propose that your organ- 
zation (Architectural League or sim- 
Jar) sign a joint agreement with the 
Federation fixing salaries and working 
sonditions for architectural draftsmen 
ind thereby set up a powerful force for 
he stabilization of the profession.” 


We would start by interesting em- 
oyers already sympathetic to the Fed- 
ration. Simultaneously a campaign 
vould go on among the draftsmen for 
igning up with the Federation, not on 
he basis of some general or vague prop- 
sition, but on the basis of the program 
utlined above. One group of employ- 
to whom we broached the idea has 
Iready indicated a live interest. Indi- 
idual members of the AIA itself, 
mong them Professor Talbot Ham- 
mn of Columbia University, are enthu- 
lastic about the idea. 

Summing up, we place special em- 
nasis on the two types first mentioned, 
ne office that is a commercial adjunct 
Md the industrial type. Both of these 
ices, in their several ways, present the 
Ossibility of almost immediate results. 
he men themselves are looking for or- 
anization—the rest is up to us. 
“Much the same may be said for the 
Mall ‘‘cut throat’’ office. Here again 
esults depend upon our own concen- 
ation and persistence in follow up. 
‘The old line professional type of of- 
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fice presents a problem that is somewhat 
different. But even here, although our 
organizational approach may have to 
be varied, we feel that this group also is 
not proof against organization. A long 
range program is needed here, and if we 
vary our organizational approaches 


cutlined above, there is no reason why 
we may not organize this group. In the 
meantime there are questions of legis- 
lation, competitions, and subjects of 
professional interest which we hope to 
describe in future issues of the BUL- 
LETIN. 


An Attack on Michigan Engineers 


The catastrophe of the last seven 
years has led to a nation-wide move- 
ment, sponsored by the “‘founder so- 
cieties’’ to freeze down the practice of 
engineering and architecture, to restrict 
it to those now in a favorable position 
and reduce the majority, of technical 
men to the status of apprentices. 


Such an attempt is now being made 
in Michigan through the introduction 
into the Legislature at Lansing of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 175. This measure, pur- 
porting to “‘regulate,” to ‘‘safe-guard,”’ 
is a perfect example of the attempts to 
restrict the free flow of professional 
practice for architects and engineers. It 
would legislate many professionals out 
of business and make it almost impos- 
sible for those un-registered to become 
legally eligible to practice. The most 
vicious aspect of this measure is the 
provision for an ‘‘apprenticeship’’ of 
from three to eight years in the office 
of a registered architect or engineer. 
This period varies because of the allow- 
ance for credit, year for year, of college 
training against a required eight year 
term of apprenticeship, with college 
credit limited to five years. Having met 
this requirement, you would then be 
eligible to take a qualifying examina- 
tion if the board sees fit to approve 
your personality, your moral charac- 


ter, and your school. Then all you have . 


to do is to pass an examination, the 
standards and limits of which is left 
entirely in the hands of the board. And 
then, the bill provides, using the exact 
word, the board may certify you for 
registration! What could be fairer? 
This bill, and many others like it, 
must be defeated. Testifying before the 


Senate Committee on State Affairs at ° 


Lansing, Michigan, Brother Sentman, 
national president, pointed out that 
this bill contained grave social dangers. 
The writing into civil law of appren- 
ticeship requirements, he said, is noth- 
ing more or less than class legislation. 
Class discrimination, and legal obstruc- 


tion to economic and civil rights is..as .: 


un-American as the degenerate caste sys- 


tem of India. No American profes- 
sional man or woman will tolerate 
such an attempted return to the dark 
ages, 

Supporting this testimony of Broth- 
er Sentman’s was the opposition to the 
bill from the Conference for the Pro- 
tection of Civil Rights. This body re- 
presents over three hundred church, 
farm, civic and labor organizations re- 
presenting half a million residents of 
the State of Michigan. The Society of 
Designing Engineers also sent a wire 
of protest to the Committee. 


Brother Sentman further pointed 
out that no board should be permitted 
t6 hold such unlimited power over the 
rights of the vast majority of architects 
and engineers to a professional career. 
He further claimed that four years of 
experience or a graduate degree should 
give eligibility for a fair examination 
within specific limitations on subjects 
consistent with the duties required of 
these professions. And, further, that 
eight years of experience and training 
should be sufficient qualification for 
practice without an examination, and 
that the powers of the board should be 
so limited as to make it mandatory for 
the board to register candidates, with- 
cut loopholes for discrimination and 
the exercise of arbitrary reservations. 

The Detroit Chapter has circularized 
five hundred unregistered architects 
and engineers to rally their opposition 
to this threat to their social and eco- 
nomic rights. The support of the 
Detroit and Wayne County Centra\ 
Labor Council, A.F, of L., and of the 
United Auto Workers and other CIO 
bodies is also being sought to stop this 
measure. ne 

Architects and engineers, every- 
where, are urged to be constantly on 
guard against these measures which 
come from a single source and which 
are identical in wording and provisions. 
That this is a national attack on the 
economic and professional freedom of 
employee architects and engineers can 
no longer be doubted, 
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Use Your Freedom 


Validation of the Wagner Act presents a 


charter 


In the work of building our Feder- 
ation we find support on all. sides, and 
a strong desire for organization on the 
part of technical employees everywhere. 
But how often do we hear, “I’m all 
with you fellows, and I know that or- 
ganization is the only way we have of 
protecting ourselves, but I don’t want 
to be the one to start. I'll wait until 
the others join.’’ This fear of the em- 
ployer, expressed in so many forms, is 
the greatest obstacle to organization. As 
E. J. Lever, a field director of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee put it 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, “If this fear of the employer were 
removed all of us organizers would be 
out of jobs.”’ Yet this fear is now un- 
justified. 

Goodbye to all that ° 


For now the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act has been admitted into the 
basic law of our land by a jittery Su- 
preme Court fighting to regain popular 
support after its long record of dicta- 
torial decisions against popular rights. 
The Wagner Act is a statement of pol- 
icy on the part of the government which 
“insures the right of employees to or- 
ganize into legitimate unions and re- 
quires employers to recognize and bar- 
gain with these unions. The Act itself 
does not give any new rights to work- 
ing people, but it does reassert basic 
rights which were in grave danger. 


More important, the events sur- 
rounding its passage and vindication 
have headlined and popularized the 
right to organize, to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining, and (in spite of the 
courts in the State of Maine) to strike. 
‘The very cases which were acted upon 
by the Supreme Court should bring 
home to every employee the fact that 
he is guaranteed the right to join and 
fight with his union for improvement 
of his conditions. For the principle 
cases were those of Morris Watson, a 
news reporter for the Associated Press, 
arid of five steel workers of the Jones 
‘and Laughlin: Company (now 100% 
C.I.O.). These men were fired for or- 
‘. ganizational activity and were’ ordered 
reinstated under the terms of the 
Wagner Act. For technical employees, 
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of civil liberties to all union men 


Visscher Boyd, 
Organizer, Philadelphia 


this example of a fellow-professional 
should be conclusive. They are protect- 
ed in their right to organize. 

The Wagner Act places the blame 
for bitter industrial disputes squarely 
on the doorstep of the guilty party 
when, in Section 1, it declares that 
“the denial by employers of the right 
of employees to organize and the re- 
fusal by employers to accept the proce- 
dure of collective bargaining lead to 
strikes, etc.”’ 

It sets up a mechanism for the ad- 
justment of disputes, and for protec- 
tion against “‘unfair labor practices’ 
such as “‘to interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed’’—as “‘the right to 
self-organization, to form, join or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities, for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection.”’ 

This machinery set up by the Act is 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
consisting of three persons, who are 
at present Mr. J. Warren Madden, Mr. 
John M. Carmody and Mr. Edwin S. 
Smith. This board resides in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but maintains regional of- 
fices and regional directors throughout 
the country. 


Technical men covered 


The jurisdiction of the Act is na- 
tionwide, covering practically all fields 
in which technical men are employed, 
for the principle tenet of the policy 
stated in Section | is that the refusal of 
employers to engage in legitimate collec- 
tive bargaining obstructs the flow of 
commerce, not only in its actual opera- 
tion in manufacturing, but also in 
“causing diminution of employment 
and wages in such volume as substan- 
tially to impair or disrupt the market 
for goods flowing from or into the 
channels of commerce.” It does, how- 
ever, exempt Goverment employees 


and persons subject to the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The most vital benefit of the Wag. — 
ner Act is the protection that it has — 
given against discrimination for organ. — 
izational activity. Every technical em. — 
ployee ts protected. It is his right to 
join the Federation. And it is more 
than that. It is his duty to participate 
in and encourage the function of col- 
lective bargaining. 


The attack on the act 


For with this victory for organized 
labor, wrung from a hesitant Congress 
and a dictatorial Supreme Court by the 
sheer force of organized labor's grow- 
ing economic and political strength, the 
anti-labor forces of the country have 
launched a bitter campaign to weaken 
the effects of the Wagner Act and to 
hinder the unions in their functioning 
as bargaining agencies. The old Em- 
ployees Association and other company 
union forms are being transformed in- — 
to “independent unions.’’ Repressive, 
anti-union legislation is being intro- 
duced in a score of state legislatures. 
Labor has won a victory, but the fight 
is by no means finished. 


In this situation it is clear that the 
achievement reflected in the Wagner ~ 
Act is strengthened by the growth of © 
unions, and must be strengthened by 
the enrollment in the Federation of all 
those allies we find among technical 
employees. It is now not only the right 
of every technical man to join the 
Federation, it is his duty to become 4 — 
part of his union and to add _ his 
strength, as a citizen of our democracy, 
to the cause of greater democracy if 
industry. Certainly, technical employ- 
ees, who have given their knowledge” 
and many years of their lives to the 
development of industry, have more 
right to be heard in matters relating t0 
the conditions of their development 
than have a handful of stockholders: 
Now the Wagner Act protects this 
right, and it is our duty to utilize 1 


Federation uses the act 


The Federation has had occasion 1 
test the efficacy of the Wagner Act, 
the gase of Vice-President Berne 
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hicago, and in five other cases of dis- 
qmination. In every case we have been 
accessful in obtaining reinstatement. 

Our organization has gained a pow- 
‘ful weapon. It is our duty to pub- 


Wattle is a hoary veteran of 27 in 
me of the larger engineering establish- 
jents which we are organizing at pres- 
nt. He has an M. E. from Bucknell, 
vhich he received in 1931. Additional 
esponsibilities include a wife and a 
aughter, Dorothy, age 2, both of 
yhom he loves very much. 

Wattle has been with the Company 
or six months. Before that he served 
riefly as a timekeeper with the WPA, 
nd before that he put in about five 
ears with a large public utility. 
Wattle joined the union two weeks 
go, after the Company had given him 
small raise in salary. Since then he 
as been working on some of the other 
ids of his age and class. I record below 
e conversation which he had at lunch 
e other day with one of these, named 
¢ College. 

Joe is also a college graduate, as, in- 
eed, his name would imply. Joe, how- 
ver, 1s not married, shares an apart- 
lent with two other boys, and is very 
uch interested in the Advancement of 
is Profession. 

The conversation: 

“Wattle: Did you get a notice for the 
ederation’s meeting tomorrow night? 
doe: Yeah. But I don’t believe in that 
uff. Unions may be all right for a 
inch of Dago laborers, but we're sup- 
Osed to be above that sort of thing. 


I don’t want a raise 


-W: You don't think we're being un- 
etpaid, then? 

J: Naw. There's plenty of guys 
‘Ould be glad to take our jobs for less 
loney. 

W: But Christ Almighty! We're 
@tting less than laborers now. Don’t 
Ou think we're entitled to a little more 
2 our college education and all? 

Jd: Aw, nuts. A guy just out of col- 
ge don’t know nothin’. It costs the 
Mpany money just to break. him in. 
“Ow look at me. First job I had was 
fth McGillicudy & O'Toole. They 
aid me a hundred a month right off 
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licize our rights under this act, to ac- 
quaint all technical men with its pro- 
visions and to wage war against the 
fear of the employer which the Wag- 
nert Act, and the victories of the Fed- 


Wattle 


Daniel Stone 


the bat and I was damn grateful to ’em. 
Gave me a chance to get experience. 
They gave me a damn good break toa. 
After about six months they put me in 
charge of construction on one section of 
the Toonerville Viaduct. Nobody over 
me. Usually they’d want an old-timer 
for a responsible job like that. Damn 
few companies would give a young fel- 
low such a break. 


W: Did they give you a raise? 


I don’t deserve a raise 


J: Why should they give me a raise? 
I was getting experience, see? Worth a 
helluva lot more than a few extra dol- 
lars and no chance to learn. 

W: But hell! Don’t you see how 
they were saving money on you? Where 
would they get an experienced man to 
do a job like that for a hundred a 
month? 

J: Well, that’s just it. They were 
willing to take a chance to give a young 
guy a break —— give him experience, 
see? 

W: What ’'d you quit for? 

J: I didn’t quit. They had to let me 
go ‘cause they ran short of work. 

W: Well, you’ve had a couple of 
years experience. Don’t you think you're 
worth more now? 


I’m getting experience 


J: Well, I’m gettin’ more, ain’t I? 
I’m gettin’ a hundred and thirty-five. 
That’s more than a lot of the guys get. 


This ts the first of a series 
of stories by Daniel Stone. 


Others in a similar vein 


will be printed if comment 


ts favorable. 


eration, have made completely unjust- 
ified. 

The Wagner Act gives us the right 
to organize, but the union itself wins 
the victories. 


And besides, I’m green on this job. It’s. 
just like starting from scratch. 


W: You'll be green on every new 
job. This one is only good for a few 
months more. Then you'll be out look- 
ing for another. Now if we were organ~- 
ized — 

J: Wait a minute. Unions and col- 
lective bargaining and that stuff is all 
right for guys who're too ignorant to 
do their own talking. We're supposed 
to be educated. We don’t need nobody 
to talk for us. A guy should do his 
bargaining before he takes the job. If 
he ain't satisfied with the money he 
shouldn't take the job and go crabbing 
afterwards. 


If you don’t like it here 


W: But suppose he needs the job and 
has to take it? 


J: Aw, there’s plenty of jobs now. 
If a guy ain’t satisfied at one place he 
can go somewhere else where they'll 
pay him what he thinks he’s worth. 

W: This apple pie tastes kinda funny 
—’'s if it had turned sour or somethin’. 
Well, I gotta get back to the office. See 
you later. 

Later in the day I asked Wattle if 
it didn’t make him sick to hear a man 
who calls himself educated, intelligent, 
and an engineer, talk like that. 

“You know, ’s a funny thing,” said 
Wattle, “couple of years back, ‘fore I 
was married or Dorothy was born, I 
was exactly like that. Then I got a 
couple of kicks in the pants and I got 
wise to myself pretty quick.” 

Well, Wattle, it’s guys like you that 
will make this union. I could write a 
long editorial now but it wouldn’t 
cover the subject any better than you've 
covered it. Veteran that you are at 27, 
it is you and fellows like you who will 
wake the boys up and get them into 
the union so that we too will get our 
share of prosperity — our place in the 
sun. 

God bless you, Wattle, and more 
power to you! 
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What About Politics ? 


Resolutions have been received by the 
national office from the Los Angeles and 
Minneapolis chapters urging a change 
in the constitutional provision forbid- 
ding endorsement of political parties 
and candidates. The following article 
by Richard Pollack, membership secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles chapter ex- 
presses arguments tn favor of such a 
step. Federation members are urged to 
write to the BULLETIN expressing their 
opinions on the subject. 


It is of tremendous importance .to 


the organized technical man that the’ 


powers of government be sympathetic 
to labor. In the past, employer’ organ- 
izations have been able to use the State 
as a giant strike-breaking agency, 
thwarting labor organization first 
through the passage of local, anti-pick- 
eting and anti-boycott laws, handbill 
ordinances, and later indirectly, through 
ambiguous State criminal-syndicalism 
acts and misinterpretation of Anti- 
Trust laws. 

On a national scale, injunctions from 
the courts have been issued to prohibit 
picketing and boycott, and even to pre- 
vent the holding of mass meetings and 
leaflet distribution. During strikes and 
lock-outs local police and, on occasions, 
State Militia and National Guard have 
been called out to break picket lines, 
protect scabs, terrorize the workers, and, 
in general, aid the employer to operate 
his plant with strike-breakers. Govern- 
mental repression of this sort. has been 
at least in part responsible for the fail- 
ure of all the many sporadic attempts in 
the past to organize the great mass of 
unskilled workers. 

Under the Roosevelt Administration, 
with its sanction of labor’s right to or- 
ganize in Section 7 of the NRA, unpre- 
cedented gains have been made. Passage 
of the Walsh-Healy Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction . Bill, and, 
more recently, the Wagner National La- 
bor Relations Act have been a boon to 
organized labor. Sympathetic state gov- 
ernments, as in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and city governments, as in 
Seattle and Milwaukee, have similarly 
aided the unionization drives. 

Leaders of the C.I.O., recognizing 
the importance of a favorable govern- 
ment, founded Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League which made possible the re-elec- 
tion of Pres. Roosevelt and Gov. 
Murphy in Michigan and Gov. Earle in 
Pennsylvania. 
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By the re-election of Pres. Roosevelt, 
labor now stands to gain minimum 
wage laws and the Black-Connery 30- 
hour week bill. The election of Gov. 
Murphy prevented the use of the state 
militia to evacuate the sit-down strik- 
ers at General Motors. 


But meanwhile, the employers are 
launching their counter-offensive to re- 
gain complete control of our legislature 
and.to use the power of the state to 
defeat the C.I.O. by outlawing the sit- 
down strike and compelling incorpora- 
tion of all trade unions. It is of utmost 
importance to all labor to’ strengthen 
the progressive forces in our legislature. 


It is of special importance to the 
FAECT because a considerable part of 
the program to improve the lot of the 
technical man must be secured through 
legislation. For example, the Federation 
is now working to secure: 1. Patent law 
revision; 2. Change in the Walsh-Healy 
Act to include technical men; 3. A new 
Housing bill; 4. Regulation of private 
employment agencies; 5. Rescinding of 
cuts in appropriations for WPA and es- 
tablishment of prevailing wages on 
technical projects; and 6. The defeat of 
vicious licensing laws proposed by the 


Revolt in 


Theodore Van Meter 


The Brooklyn Navy Yard Local of 
the International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers’ and Draftsmen’s Un- 
ions has obtained an injunction against 
C. L. Rosemund, restraining him from 
organizing a competing union or in 
any way injuring the interests of the 
local. 

Rosemund, President of the IFTEA- 
DU, notified the local on May 10 that 
its charter had been revoked as of May 
10 because it had passed the following 
resolution: 

“WHEREAS, Labor, following the 
leadership of the CIO, has made and is 
continuing to make remarkable and 
unheard of progress in the auto indus- 
try, steel industry, etc., 

“AND WHEREAS, an independent 
union of technical men, the only other 
national organization in the field, after 
making prolonged and sincere effort to 
join our International Union has joined 


Founders’ Societies. In this work the 
FAECT is needlessly restricted by its 
own .constitution which prevents it 
from endorsing any political patties or 
candidates. 
After reactionaries have once been 
elected in majority to Congress and the 
State Legislatures, attempts to protest 
against anti-labor legislation or to lob. © 
by for desired bills are futile. The only 
way to be sure of getting desirable laws 
passed is to elect the right men to of- 
fice in the first place. Direct endorse- 
ment of candidates and parties is abso-. 
lutely essential. a 
The Los Angeles Chapter has taken — 
the necessary steps to initiate an amend- 
ment to the national constitution to 
this effect. The Minneapolis Chapter — 
has done likewise. All other chapters 
are urged to give this subject their im- — 
mediate attention. 


As a warning as to what may happen 
to our movement in the event reaction 
comes once more to power in America, 
it should be remembered that Germany 
had the most powerfully developed 
trade union movement in the world, 
with 85% of all eligible workers or- 
ganized and that all the gains of a half 
century were over night swept away 
by the coming to political power of 
Fascism. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. 


Brooklyn 


the CIO and is launching an intensive 
organizing drive to organize the 98% 
unorganized technical men in the U.S, 


“AND WHEREAS, the organiza= 
tion and victories of any section of la- 
bor are victories for all of labor, 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that Local 2 
go on record favoring unity and mutue 
helpfulness between unions in this lo- 
cality regardless of affiliation, and the 
same to be suitably publicized.” 


On the basis of this resolution Rose= 
mund declared that the members of the 
local “subordinate the union to othet 
independent groups.’ Since there h 
been neither hearing nor trial, Loca 
2 declared this action ‘unconstitutional 
and calculated to destroy democracy ane 
all progressive thought and action” ™ 
the IFTEADU. They further charg 
Rosemund with acting in bad faith 
granting a charter to a group organize” 
by supervisors a few days before Lo@ 
2 was notified of the revocation of # 
charter and composed of elements ™@ 
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have been fighting the local for the past 
fifteen months. 

It is clear to all familiar with the sit- 
mation that if these 175 progressive 
draftsmen are not permitted to exer- 


_ The Federation has charged the Har- 
ris Structural Steel Company with vio- 
Jations of the Wagner Act. Charges were 
filed on June 10 with the National 
Labor Relations Board, stating that 
‘after authorization from a majority of 
the draftsmen at the Harris Company 
to negotiate for them as their collective 
bargaining agents was given to the Fed- 
eration, a campaign of intimidation and 
anti-union activities was initiated by 
the company. This included the sum- 
mary dismissal of employees, the foster- 
ing of a company union, threats that 
the company would close its office and 
move to another state to avoid union 
gecognition. Finally, this culminated 
in the arbitrary dismissal of the union 
fepresentative, in the employ of the 
ompany for approximately twelve 
years. 

Simultaneously with the filing of the 
charges, the Federation moved to put 
the Harris Structural Steel Company on 
the unfair list of the Board of Educa- 
jon of the City of New York, thereby 
disqualifying the company from per- 
forming any contract work on schools 
in the city. 

_ The following letter was sent to Mr. 
Ellsworth S. Buck, Chairman of the 
Board of Education, by Mr. Hyman 
N. Glickstein, labor attorney for the 
Federation. 

“This will advise you on behalf of 
my client, Federation of Architects, En- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, that 
the Harris Structural Steel Co. of 419 
4th Avenue, New York City, which 
does contract work with the Board of 
3ducation on existing structures and 
which we understand proposes to put 
in bids on other buildings, has violated 
the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the fair labor stan- 
dards promulgated by the Board of 
ducation in many serious and material 
respects. 

“Charges have this day been filed 
igainst the company on behalf of my 
lient with the National Labor Rela- 
fions Board, charging the company 
With refusing to bargain collectively 
With the Federation of Architects, En- 
Bineers, Chemists and Technicians, de- 
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cise simple trade-union democracy and 
if Rosemund continues to curtail their 
freedom of speech, they will vote to 
affiliated with the FAECT. The CIO 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 


spite the fact that that organization rep- 
resents more than the majority of the 
structural draftsmen employed by the 
company. 

“The Harris Structural Steel Co. Inc. 
has also attempted to promote a com- 
pany organization under the domina- 
tion and control of the company for the 
purpose of preventing the company’s 
employees from joining the Federation, 
as their collective bargaining agency. 
The company has also attempted, 
through other improper means, to co- 
erce and intimidate its employees a- 
gainst joining the Federation; and has 
gone so far as to discharge from its em- 
ploy various employees because of their 
perfectly legitimate organizational ac- 
tivity. The company is determined to 
maintain its anti-union policy despite 
the clear provisions of both Federal and 
State Law and despite the fair labor 
standards which the Board of Educa- 
tion and the City of New York are 
attempting to enforce. 


yard Workers, now conducting a gen- 
eral shipyard strike in the New York 
Metropolitan area will no doubt appre- 
ciate this action by Rosemund, oppor- 
tunely timed as it was. 


Federation Makes Charges Against Harris Steel 


“We call these facts to your atten- 
tion in order that the Harris Structural 
Steel Co. Inc. may be put on the “Un- 
fair List’? and disqualified from further 
bidding before the Board of Education 
and any other City agencies over which 
you may have any control. 

“I may add that the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians has made every effort over 
a period of many weeks to engage in 
collective bargaining negotiations with 
the company, but my client’s efforts to 
obtain recognition have been consistent- 
ly denied. 

“The company’s anti-labor policy 
has been climaxed by the recent dis- 
charge of certain of its employees for 
their activity on behalf of the Federa- 
tion. Such conduct on the part of the 
Company is intolerable and we, there- 
fore, are requesting that you do every- 
thing possible to help us correct this 


situation,” 


Victory in Detroit 


A strike of the technical men and a 
sympathetic slow-down of the entire 
production department have won in- 
creases of from 10% to 20% for the 
draftsmen, chemists and metallurgists 
of the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company in 
Detroit. 


To put an end to the repeated delays 
on the part of the company in consid- 
ering the demands of the joint negotia- 
ting committee of the Detroit chapter, 
the SDE and Local 174 of the UAWA, 
the technical employees of the plant 
went on a 30-minute stoppage. In sym- 
pathy with this action the men in the 
grinding room went on a similar stop- 
page and the UAWA local called a 
slow-down of the entire production de- 
partment. 


As a result of this cooperative action, 
the new hourly rate for assistant chem- 
ists is 95c an hour, and for routine 
chemists, $1.05 an hour. A large num- 
ber of draftsmen who had been inprop- 


erly classified were raised to the union 


rates of $235 and $250 per month. 
These increases amounted to as much 
as $35 per month. 

In addition to these wage adjust- 
ments, the following demands were 
granted: 


1. Union recognition and provision 
for adjusting grievances through a stew- 
ard system and arbitration. 


2. Filling of vacancies from the 
ranks of the next lower classification. 


3. Seniority rights. 


4. An eight-hour day, 40-hour 
week, with time and one half for over- 
time. 

The Kelsey-Hayes laboratories and 
drafting rooms are now 100% union 
shop. Organization in other plants is 
proceeding rapidly and the chapter re- 
ports a 100% increase in membership 
during the last month, with more men 
signing up each day. 
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Engineers, Chemists and 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send 
me 12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F, A. E. C, T. 


(check) 


I AM A MEMBER 


I AM NOT A MEMBER 


Professional classification 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of Architects Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 

26 East lith Street, 

New York City. 


Name 
Address 
Where Employed (Address) ooocic.ccccccccccscsscsssteccwsece ecnteece 


Unemployed (Last Employer) ... Dinra Nie e eceeree 
I am a member of the following Technical Organiza- 


Signature eek yi sons. 


¥, A. E, C, T. SCHOOL 
114 East 16th Street, N.Y.C. 


Office hours daily except Saturday 
6 P.M.to 9 P.M. 


Sir: 


Please send me the F.A.E.C.T. School catalogue and any 
other information about your courses. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Uptown 
CO-OPERATIVE P , Ine, 
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